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Research was conducted uping an ethnographic method 
within a cultural reproduction framework to examine what it means to 
young women to be office education students in a comprehensive urban 
high school, and how those meanings are reproduced. The analysis is 
based on a year-long field study of a cooperative office education 
program in a midwestern urban high school^ a vocational program that 
combines schooling and on-the-feb training; The data were collected 
during the 1980-81 school year using participant observation at the 
school and worksites^ fonnal and informal interviewing, and 
examination of eurricular materials and school records; Findings were 
that, contrary to the literature^ students did not view themselves as 
academic failures, did hot dislike school, and did not ha<»e office 
career aspirations. Rather, enrollment in the program nsant that the 
students were testing the world of office wOrk, developing employable 
skills as something to fall back on, and accommodating themselves to 
the best and most likely w«g«i»bor options for women* The analysis 
also indicated that the meaning of work and career aspirations are 
misconceived ai individual psychological variables; Rather, they 
arise from the cultural context, within which these studenti accept 
and reproduce the meaning of traditional sex roles in their 
vocational choicei (KC) 
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lite research reported tiere utilizes ethnographic oethodoibgy vlthtn a 
e^ttifil reporductidn fraKwrk to exaMhe lAiat It ^ahs to young wo^sn to 
office e^^catioK stodents in a comprehensive orban high school, and how 
S:hdse meanings arc reproijuced. 

I will first br^^fly dtscoBs the si^Hicance of the topic and auai^ 

Mrixe the theory and Kthodolsgy essployed. I will then discuss what being 
an office etoleation student did not aean to the students, what it did sR^an, 
«hat the pjrocesses of c^nli^ construct ion were for the^a^ and finally p how 
i»ltural reprbductlbh theory Ihfdrai^ Sy analysis. 

My decision to study vocational preparation for office work was in- 
?lt^Sed by the realization that typical worters in the Cnitcd States are 
(cl^rfe^ ^he vast niljority of whon are wbsreht and that clerks rank aittsng the 
1mmj^^^&.tisii^ of workers in this country ^ Wbrk in America » 1973; Bla^tall 
iTOl 19765. Why^ then^ would students consciously prepare themselves 

to becpo^ flee worker that quedti«m bccaM the starting point of an In-- 
^u^ry i^im the lives of a specific group of high school students, into the 
icypie of eS^g^xtioro or training they receive for office jobs» and into the 
mtm~e of t^se 3 obi themselves. 

TSe^tudy focused on the group of hig'^ school seniors who had selected 
^^^peratt^ye office occupations progran, a program that I shail often refer 
K^P <^ mxonfn COO? (pronounced co-op). Since cooperative education gives 

Bitw4^m'^ ^tiM^mttal oh-the-jdb tralhlng aad often provides entry to post- 

x»;i[^fefMSl ibbs» it seesed the best vehicle to analyze the school-to-work transition. 

tfee data for the analysis were collected during the 1980-81 school year* 
ffee ^tite was a comprehensive, urban, primartiy working class high schools which 
I will call Wbodrdw Hlgh| in a mid-westfern city, I was present at Woodrow 

frois Septemb^^if through June on approximately half the school days, scattered 

thr^^ghout the year. Three related techniques were utilized to collect the data: 
participant observation in the school and at work (fourteen sites in all); for- 
mal and infonaai interviewing of significant subjects thrbughbut the year (e.g. 
teacher2^» students, supervisors^ alumnae and co-workers); and analysis of cur- 
ricular materials and other related documents. 

Unlike most educational programs^ vhich take place primarily within school 
buildings^ coKjperative education alternates work experience with school ex- 
perience. Students are assisted in finding career-related jbbs and aretb re- 
ceive on-the-^jiofej. as well as classroom, training, the implicit ratibhale bf 
the prpgmm is that the wbrkslte is a_yaluable source of learning and shou^^ 
be utilized ^n educational tool. The stated expectation is that cooperative 
education wilt Ml p students Identify their career objectives, that this i- 
dehtifiattion will lead to appropriate training in attitudes, skills and 
knowiedgi^, and tJtat tbe training will bring about career results. These 
careers ate then supposed to create a better community, a comrohity that will 
'^experience a prbductive growth bf its citizens, schools and businesses." 
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Th€ >-bdperati^"e office education fsrograin at Woodrow High was organtzeJJ/s 
a fairly typical sanner. During tfieir senior year* students who selected the 
prog?a= attended classes in the nbrning and worked froa three to four and a 

half hcjsirs is the afteraops, for which they^received both one school credit 

khd pay. The stiudaats ware supposed to carry three abrnlng classes in addition 
to the "related" office education class, the class specifically designed to 
felate to their aftern&on work, experience. This class was scheduled to neet 
five tiaes a wek for forty alimtei each day. Students would often miss class* 
>?^£mMA or not. but wbuld report for Jrork that afternoon. Four tiwes a year| 
t^K* fcv^?^ch«r (referred to hereon as Hrs. Lewis 5 met with each supervisor for a 
mmmt evaluation session. Within a day or two, Hrs. Lewis wvuld then aeet 
^it^ *ach student in her private office to discuss the evaluation. 

In addition to th^ numerous interviews I conducted with ^s. Lewis* I 

intervie-^ed e«ch of thi sixteen students enrolled in COOP that year anS seven- 
teen of the aX)P aiuamae. My goals for the aluiuh&c interviews were threefold: 
to obtain Sore lnfbrmai;i«on on fassily backgrounds and influences,^ since I^had 
no direct contact with psrents'i to collect reflective accounts of their decision 
to talre and tSeit expertShces within cooperative office education; and to ote- ^ 
tain ittf ortiation en mtk life aM perspectives after high school. anticipated 

that these accounts would both confirm and elaborate upon the information i 

was gathering from my wcrk within the school, and this erpeCtation waa realtied. 

the basic theoretical perspective underlying the study is one of social 
and cultural reproducttoni one in which people actively engage their 
tf.onai and cultural surroundings to make choices, create meaning and ultiJaateiy 
atvs shape to their everyday lives, these surrouhd^ga are envisioned as 
Aithusscr's sttucmm totality, in which virious dcsmaiiii .Jfi"|^|husser 
autonomy' to one another and in wtilfh 'reciprocal action' Is possible <Althus8er 
1971: 135). In Burawoy's words* "ths defining features of © structured j£"lijy. 
are the 'relative auton^' of its parte md the^ir mutual ^^termination through 
the conditions of each other's reporfivuitioii " (19701 308). , 

I am not ^siting the functtonaiiit equivaleh^df « s«c^ t|ly |peratlng 
social system wherein each part and each Person serves the need* of the whole. 
^Rather than a functional coherence where all things «ork relatively stsoothly 
to maintain a basically unchanging social order. . ..where order is assumed and 
SevUncI f?o^ that order is problematic" (Apple. 1982: 14). |f 
structured totality envisions contradictions. <^^«^^i*='^L*^,=^irw"|'^^S 
between levels so that the production of. say, a new generation of workers is 
never merely a question of teaching the appropriate dispositions and norms, 
as it is. for instance, in the work of Parsons (1959). 

Instead, what I propose in this analysis is that the concept of culture 
is well-suited to avoid the pitfalls of a functionaUst S . 
spectiver it provides room for the expression of human power and 
While not falling victim to what Bourdi« refers " "^^e problem^ of social 
DsvchbloRy. interactionfsm and ethnbmethodblogy: the tendency to ignQr|gocial 
I??ut?uH kd reduce interpersonal relations to individual relations (1977 i 81), 

I take Richard JbhiSson's view that culture is 

the common sense or way of life of a particular 
class, group or social category, the complex of 
tdeorogics that are actually adopted as moral^ 
preferences or prtiaciples of life (Johnson, 1979: 236). 
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this stress on adbpteii emphasires the livea* experiential > practical nature 
of thie coacept. Culture sl^fie'^ fiS active partlclpatidti i^ ami ereatioft _ 
of one*s ca-gping imy of life and ^aslng-iEkiBgi sot a pas^ivs rii:^ptics of 
prescribe ndrt^. It ta mt free-f Idating, _bu^ iss giveti shape by th<» Katerial 
coaditldtia frcsa which it arises f^BcSobbie^i 1978: 97)* 

Social actors, hov^er^ need (and perhaps bS fully aware of 

the eleaseats of their . itnre» Con^n sense is not always coherent and is 
sildba a systetsatic attenpt to consciously utulerstand the mesning^of one's 
life. Culture is hot priraarily cognitive; It is found tsore in symbolic and 
behavioral than in verbal forms « 

This point eoerges dver and ever in the iitefSture. fftirdock and JfcCroti 
'(1975: 203) state that /'cbnicious^^ be rfead nm only in verbal i ration 

but in the way it is objectified and expfesied through other f^nas of social 
OTd cultural action." Kitii^odi a social pBychblagiiti says that jsopsthing 
may be significant, but so mch part at the * taken for granted 'world that 
it is never sKntioned in the course of Interview {1980: 116) • 

Therefbrei any analysis of jifeaning must attend not only to verbal » Imt 
to sySboitc and behavioral aanlfestatibhsas well. An understanding of what 
it ^sns to be a student preparing for office work is best attained by first 
eltiainating certain possibilities. 

The Heanint^ of Office Education^ 

there are coTOon sense hbtibhs, suppbtted in part by the schbiariy lit- 
erature, about a high school student would be in an intensive office ed- 
ucation prdgran, where every af ternbbn of her senior year was spent away from 
the school, working In an office setting. Sow of these notions are 

— that the students were academic failures, capable only of non-intel- 
lectual work - --- 

— that the students disill^ed school, so chbse a course that would re- 
ladve theta from the school site 

that the students had office cairefir aspirations. 

My research revealed ^ however, that hone of these characterizatibhs were true. 

Students in the CbOP class had a wide ability and academic Interest range. 
Mrs. Lewis repbrtec^ that she often had that year's valedictorian br salutatprtan 
in her class and that one of the COOP students received a four year accounting 
schblarshtn and passed all parts of her CPA exam on the first try. 

Though certainly not all, enough students from the COOP class took aca- 
demic classes, were member® of the National Honor Society, had CPA* a over 
3.0* scored in the top quartile on national standardized tests, and planned 
to go to college tb make them virtually indistinguishable from their female 
counterparts at Wobdrow. The students had widely diverse ability and achieve- 
inent levels. Many took college preparatory classes concurrent with their 
business classes. They were clearly not in the COOP program because they 
thoupk they were incapable of succeeding in the academic curriculuni. 
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Kor did th€ stuaeats mmiLl ia the COOP as a way of getting out of 
school the afternoon^ as ei'e of Woodrov's teaehers fiuggestcd tS me, A 
tew of ay interviewees did mf things like 

i g^^is^ I decided tic tal^ CPOP fei^c^s^ I sfeougfet it 
was better than going to school. I would rather work 
than go to schbdi. the only classes I ever liked 
were office and gym^.*.! just didn't like school* 

But even for tbca^ levying school was nevef a o^cislve f Victor; it took the 
form iabre of an initial istpresslon, meaning or iMfei rat heir than a signifi- 
cant part of their decision ^king process* itor^&ver^ a number the Wtu^ 
dents who enrolled in the clasi^ liked being and were actively i/a« 

voiv^d in extracurrtcttlar activities. .lKa;trtna tyfiftes this grdiip of mtur^ 
dents: 

I never thought too much about taking COOf !^ senii^r 
yeair b^^ause 1 liked school^ was involved in cheer- 
leading » and didn^t think 1 wiSted to leave at naon 
mf entire senie>r year* But I did want a job*.. 

BesideSi ISoodrdw offered much easier ways of ieayiag ichool. Srwdencf di^ mi 
have to rcmln in the icSbcl building if thej did not have clasi atidt fijftfee 
only 26 credits were needed to graduate, students cc^d accumulate a -loiw^t 
of free periods by their senior year. Skipping class was also a definite 
pbsaibiiity iii^dj^ as was evident fro® the infotmti^ts gathered during field- 
wbrk^ students were frequently able to use this taeans of leaving scteool 
without jedpardifilMs course credit or incurring other forms of reprisals. 
As ohe of the students in the class comehte^: 

Getting out of s^l^ol early doesn't t^atly make 
that much difiEerence because you just have to go 
to i^rk. 

If neither low achievement nor an oppositional school culture chitac- 
terlted the C^P studsnta, I still cjcpected "office career" aspiration^ to 
distinguish them. After allt the official state guidelines for student^ se- 
lection Into the program said that "all students cnrc^iled in the tOQf m$t 
have a clearly defined career goal" that falls within the broad categories 
of office occupation (e.g* accounting* computings data prbciisingi general 
clerical,, secretarial* typing). But thiSi too* prdvc(d to be a false assump- 
tion. Only one third of ©y interviewees said they cook eOOP because they 
wanted to go Into office work. This group of students aatd things like: 

I khe*4 I wanted to be a secretary since I was about 
fourteen. When 1 was little I played nurie* but I 
can*t stand the sight of blood, t really like typing 
and bookkeeping. 

I always liked typing. It was my favorite, I could 
sit and keep going for hours. 



I alvays Imev I wanted to vPdsrSc in an office, I guess 
whe© I was tittie md walked iato offices it always 
idofced real interesting aniS I tiWught I would lite to 
do thatv^s^i 1 lik^a to typei 

But oosc m£ the students la the cooperative office education class did 
.ot have a clear idea of what they would be doing at the yearns ^wi* Contrary 
CO the literature » career asptririons do not appear to be stable at an early 
agio at least not iis this stratus of young wofflBn* In fa^ 
ta have only a vague and nebolous awareness of what different jobs entailed 
asid the steps one would have to take to enter a specific line of work. 

Kris, (for Instance ^ originally talked about sbing intb beautician t^rk. 
until She realited the year long training prop^OT was eight hours a day # six 
days a week* A relative also discouraged her by retaar king that beauticians 
had to "p^t up with a lot" froa custotaers. Dorothy, encouraged by her father, 
was planning to be a teacher. But duri^ig the course of her senior year, her 
father died, she becaiae ihcr^asingly discontent with school, and she decided 
that teachers did not aake that aatch coney anyway* Katrina and Oonna also 

planned to teach; Evelyn was considering cOTBaerical art; ^ureeh wanted to 

get a bachelor's degree and ptsrsue a career in science; Sana and GyhtMa were 
considering being flight attendants « and Janie a travel agent, these students 
obviously did hot ^eet the state's guidelines of having "clearly defined" office 
career goals* 

Clearly then, being a cooperative office education student did hot carry the 
tacaning of *'this is the best I can dp, givea ay llodted ability." The 660? stu- 
dents dlid hot view themselves as failures; they did not blaae theaseives for 
failthg CO achieve »ore educmtibh or a better Job, I^ither did it carry the 
nieantng of school opposition axnd a rejectibh of forml educationi nor a fir* sense 
of a career. 

What then did being ah office education student tsean to this group of 
young wotsen? 

It iBeant ^eatlim office work to see if it were an acceptable ^de of eo- 

plbyment, devilbpihg eaplbyable ikilli and references as etther_somathing to 

fall back on or as a stepping stone to sbttething else, and accofflsoda ting them* 
selves to the best and most likely bptibns vlthih the world of wage labor. 

Students who took COOP as a test to determine whither office work was the 
type bf employment they wanted to pursue after high schobi said things like: 

My mother recbsiended that I tike ipme business classes 
while I was in high schbbl. She said these would be 
good skills to develop and that 1 would see if I would 
like that work* So I started tak tog typing, shbrt hand i» 
bobfckeepingt the office procedures class, machine cale» 
and then the COOP class. I thought it would be a good 
way of finding but if I liked office work. 

I thought I would take COO? to see if I liked that kind 
bf work* 

£ have hb idea why I took COOP^ I_didn*t know what 1 
wanted to do after high schbbl so I guess I took it on 
a trial basis. I figure if i didn't liire it I could 
always switch^ 
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There »as a siailai- group of studeats who wire aacertaln abewt whether 
or not they would like dfftce-work» but these sttideatsi By contrast ^ tended 
to be coE5ciour.iy constderiag an aiteriiative to office^wbrk: 
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la high school I knew I wanted to go to college, bat 
I dida't know what area I wanted to go into. So I 
took things like bookkeepingi typlagi^^^ern office 
and the COOP class because I thought these would be 
good background for getting a suKser job, or a part- 
tiae job while going to college. Or — if all else 
failed — it would be sooethliig to fall bacc on. 

Vtf Qother encouraged cse to take business courses. She 
said that if, God forbid, anything should happe» that 
I cotildh't get another type of job, a secretary's job 
would be good to get into. She also said 1 might even 
be able to use it when I in college typing ny own 
tera papers, or asayoe getting a part-tiae job in an 
office typing — to help with tuittoui 

As these COTents indlcatcj the COOP studenta' pareats^re often actively 
involved in heipiag their daughters plaa for the future. These parents did 
not view office work as soaethtng to aspire to; rather they wanted their 
daughters to have a re&^nable and workable alternative if other optloas did 
not swterialiie. One father, for exaaple, who worksd in the city's aahltatlon 
departicnt and put his older daughter through a bachelor's degree in library 
science only to see her end up as a sales clerk in a local departaent store 
because of the flooded job market^ strongly encouraged his younger daughter to 
enroll in COOP. VJhen, as a sophoaere, Joan showed interest la typing, her 
father bought her a brand new tyj^wrlter: 

Mv dad kept pushing it; he really wanted ne to get 
ittto it. He said there wotUd always be a job out 
there for soaeone with good secretarial skills. 

For this type of itudent, the Bseantng of COOP was CTbedded in preparation 
for a future in whlch^ffice skills could safeguard then from the need to ac- 
cept less desirable enployaeht. 

But, nibit fundaaentaliy, enroiiient ISJJQOP represented a sensible accoa- 
modation to the students' future posstbilittes and probabilities as they au| 
their parents saw it. Even though a few women who had gone through the COOF 
program had attained or were prepaxinB for jobs like accounting or engineering 
which clearly crossed tradltiohaj. ciifs and gender lines, for the vast aajority 
such jobs rarely occurred to then or If they did were spoken of aa passing 
thbughf;8 or childhood fantasies. 

Mary io, for exaopie, explained how she had wanted to be an archeblogiit 
when she was in the eighth grade, how sHi had loved to watch accounts of Jigs 
in various parts of the world. But even at fburteeis years of age she knew that 
was an impractieal fantasy. She knew she had to get on with her life.^ to set- 
tle down, get a lob, prepare for tsarriage and a faaily. So she planned to go 
io thnoaLaity coIlIge after high school for a degree ai an iccountant^clerk. 
When 1 isked why she had decided on a two rather than four year degree she re- 
s^aded , 

Why ihbuid I waste lay tiae in school? I'd rather get 
going right away and get It over with. 
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Hary Jb said she had this old fasHldaed idea of raising a couple of children 
arid vbrfeiiig part-tloew 

SistLlariy, Marian ^ a graduate of the prbgraa^ had once seriously enter- 
tained thoughts bt being a gynecologist. She even sought out an office job 

This student^ hoyeveri had started going steady at siit^ra,. (spon higSi sctobi 
graduation had rsoved in with her ^yfriend, and, at the titnic c>£ our IntervLew, 
was setting a date for their vedding. She said that if she had had_ the_3idney 
and had ctot net Chuck she prbbably would have gone to oedicai school. Sl^ 
Ka&i however, supporting his pursuit of higher education. 



Even Che oost careers-oriented of the woiaen I spoke to defined her futurit 
by very distinct and traditional gender relations. In discussing her career, 
Kathryn, a 1980 graduate and an accounting student at a Mjbr university^ said 

I want to be independent for ny own satisfaction, so 
1 can prove to nyseif that I can do it... so no one 
has to take care of tae. 

She went bh^ hbwever^ to explain that bhly If she regained single would she 

ever att^pt tb be a EPA, an auditor^ or the president bf a credit union* That 

type of work, she said* was too stressful to have other responsibilities as well. 
Since she definitely wanted a family she would probably* never hold those jobs, 
but said she would instead look for an accountant's Job at a staall business or 
credit unicd which would be a good Job and gbbd salary *^fbr a woman.* 



The other range of jobs students rarely spoke of or spurned when 1 ques- 
tioned thes about those Jobs directly were things like factory wrk, maid work 
or restaurant work. While a nujaber of then had taothers who had been employed 
in these occupations at least part-time, hone of the COOP students could imagine 
themselves wbrkihg in those areas* Office work was perceived as definitely 
superibr^ Students spoke of these other jobs as leading nowhere ^ undesirable 
places m work, or jobs you could not take pride in. On^ student whb had worked 
for a «tiile in a restaurant used the word disgusting when describing it and 
adked ho«? I wduld like to clean up after other people. Another stviident, who 
worked in a factory jbb for three weeks said she did not last there because 
the vark was so boring^ She stood six hours at a time putting aauiage in boxes 
that came down an assftcbty line. *^^t:f you got tired of putting sausage liip" 
she said, "you could switch off with someone on cheese." 

Factory jobs br mechanic Jobs were also often ruled out on the basts of 
gender deftnittbhs. These Jbbs were definitely cbhsldcred "for men only" 
since they made it impbsf^ibie for women to oaintifiifi their femiriie appearance: 

i would never be a ri^chanic. You get messy. 

I don't want muscles or to get dirty, I still 
want tb be pampered. I*m hot into all that 
liberated stuff. 

i can't iiaagine myself getting my hands ail gooey, 
bHSg sweaty and dirty all the time. 

I wwldn't want tb work in a garage -- tb be a 

mechaisiic. I wouldn^t want to come home greasy. 
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Tlie i^e ioh nany of the students did nention as beiag very desirable* 
the one joD c^y voaid have gone into had the mSket not be^ flooded and 
if retaineraticm for their work had been obre adequate j conslderltig the train* 
ing 4tHi work emtailed* was teaching ^ abstly elCTehtary and pre-^chbbl ~ 
traditibfeaiif conside^rerf as tmch a feasaie occuparion as is office i^rk. 
Loaise, for instance, ^rtiq was the valedictorian of liter graduating class » was 
dissuaded by her obther from going into child care: 

I was very interested in working %rf.th iittie chtidrCTi i 
always did a lot of babysitting and thought I would lil^ 
to get into child care. 3ot my abther said that day care 
centers didh*t pay very well« Even if you owned one you 
probably wouldn't make very ouch. So she recommended that 
I take buainess classes while 1 was still to high school 
to see if I liked that area. 

Dorothy^ oh the other hahd^ resist&l Sr father's desire that she be the first 
in her family to obtain a college degree because ^ as she put it^ "people ore 
convincing me that t^ching's not a good field to go intoi" 

Even those students who were planning to get teaching or other four 
year degrees knew their college diploma light hot necessarily get th«a a Job 
in their area of preparation. Office skills ^ again^ becami that sensible 
safeguard against unemployment or ^plbyment in even less desirable positions. 
Office preparation was a sensible acconaodation to a work world tliat was 
limited either by views of what was appropriate or desirable for wman, or 
what was possible for a vboah. Obtmai for escample^ decided not to get a des:ree 
ill business because in h^r words ^ 

i found out that if I would major tn a busincsa field 
I probably wouldn't get a such better job than what 
I've got right now. 

As evidence for lier contention Dbhna gave two exa^les. One wli a mafazine 
article she had recently r^ad In which the authar wrote of her experience 
trying to get a business job in New York City. She had ah M.B.A. and all tai 
could find was the lowest of secretarial positions. The other bit of evidence 
came frm her own percepcidns of the job structure at F S M Savings and Loan 
Assbeiatibh^ hsr place bf work is a COOP stu^^htj where she said, "it seems 
like the men are the ones wfe going to get the high^^ positions." '>?nna 
knew these ncn had ^ lot of training and education still cbtild not deter^ 

mtm how thmf go?: wts^tc they were bec^^se pr%35imss "even the^ President bf 

a big corp>iS«eii^^^ to start but at th^ bottom just lifee e very onr else. Her 
dlluawi^ w/^s that sh^ ftrirer sm My 3»8h In positions at the bott^. The situation 
6f s^iMg hb wbS^n tw the mlSdle br top pb si tioni^ havi'^ the cari^^r ladder 
totally obscure to her, and reading about wbmeh who do ?ibt make it even when they 
have the credentials was enough to «iiminat« business iSwnagcment aa a possible 
ei3teef choice' for Dotilia. 

So the stt^en^s who enroll Ih the program db not do so prieartly because 
they ''always wanted to be secretaries »" but; because other possibilities lither 
seem worse of sight not mcteriaiisei Womeri enter office jobs nbt beciude of 
agpitations, estivations, md intensive vo^cattc^nai preparation as high school 
students, but becausei given culCuMlly a'::cept«rd standards and the avaitabiiity 
bf jobs, office work is regarded as respectable etcplopfient "for a woman." 
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__ The iispdrc of tfiat last staceaent is further iilumiiiated by the students 
explanations of the sexual division of labor ^ and specificaiiyi of the absence 
of boys frOT office education ^c^ Sotse students saw the sexual Sivision 

of labor as a natural division, some as a social division^ and scrne seemed 
unable to distinguish between the tvb« 

Office work Is nsostly for wmen because it's typing and 
a lot of guy I don't like to type. Filing and receptionist i 
that^s more ioi girls too^ becuase that's secretary work 
and girls are secretaries, you know, 

Kris *81 

I guess the te aren't any boys in the class because fnerble 
of secretary has alnbst always been all wooen. Probably 
because its traditional for the man to be the boss. 

Katrina '81 

Women shouldn't do construction work. Men are stronger and 
it's just the way it should be. Secretary jobs are probably 
for wdmen mostly. That's just the way things are. 

terri '81 

Boys don't take the c]^ss_because_boys aren't secretaries. 
They're more into manual labor. That's just today's society. 
Hen don't sit and push pencils, .^eing a secretary is a girl's 
j»b. 

Marlon '80 

A guy should be the boss. I can't see a lady telling a guy 
uhat to dop He'd probably be bigger than her.... I'm not 
used to a lady boss. I mean, you don't see it oh television. 

There a man is always the boss. And that's just the way I 

think it should be. Sure, ?here could be a lady doing Robert's 
job^ but that wouldn't be right. 

Cynthia '81 

What "tg" often became equated with what "should be" ahd^ surprioihgly enp^jgh* 
as iate ai 1981 saany of these eighteen to twenty vear olds had not seriously 

considered alternatives. If* fact^ the ideology of the sexual division of 

labor retaained so strong that many of the students continued to advance argu- 
ments that their everyday ej-periehces clearly contradicted (e.g. seeing men 
who pushed, pencils, having vomeh as bosses). 

When students elabnrated on the reasons why men did not or should hot do 
wbrneti's work and why wooen did wot ot should not do men's work, a striking 
contrast could be heard. Generally using euphemistic language they explained 
tliat men would be cbhsidered gay if they ventured into what was traditionally 
regarded as Omen's worilc^ 

i guess there weren't any boys in the class because they 
have the idea that it's for secretaries and they think 
boya aren't secretaries. I guess they think a lot of people 
might get the wrong idea. _ 

Jessica ^80 

\ 
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I really can't picture a taaa doing a woman's Job. My ; 
uncle Is a nurse * but he's iilce this (she made a limp 
wrist5^ That's why it would be hard for guys to have 
a wonian's jobo Because it's considered delicate and 
people might think they're gay. 

Debbie '80 

Guys aren't cheerleaders because they think it's tod 
faggy* 

Kathryh '80 

I guess guys don't take something like the cooperative 
office class becHuse they don't think it's right for thein. 
They think they'd be laughed at — wow, what a weirdo! 

Cynthia '81 

It's only in big cities that guys are secretaries; because 
they're able to get lost or hide more there. 

Doris '81 

Doris went on to cbnjEirm my Interpretatloh of her statement: if men did of- 
fice work it meant they were gay; and if they were gay they would naturally 
want to hide their identity. 

On the other hand, the young women who thought that th^s sexual division 
of labor shtruld be main taihed explained that women who were after men's jobs 
were trying to be like men or trying to prove their (mistaken) equality. 

I don't think i^ies should be police or firemen either • 
They're just trying to show the guys they can do it and 
have the ability 

Priscilla '79 

On REAt PEOPHS they showed two voaen who were working on 
the docks doing loading^ I'm sure they needed the job, 
but I think they were alsc proving a point. 

Debbie '80 

i think jobs like construction and firefighters should go 
to men. Some women are trying to prove they're as equal 
as rden, but the jobs should go to the guy. 

Cynthia '81 

According to these students,! then,, when men did women's work, they were 
denying or rejecting their ra^scuiinity, their natural claim to superiority^ 
They were becoming effeminate. When women tried to do icen's work, they were 
not accepting their natural limitatioiis and subordination, but were trying 
to be as good as meh^ when iii fact they were hot. 
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The Process gf-tfaanl ng Construc 4:loa 

Where do these ineahihgs come frbtn? What is the process of their con- 
struction? 



My contention is that students constructed this particular set of taeanings 
around office work put of their cultural experience of gender relations both 
in and but of school, and but bf theirs and significant bthets' perceptions 
of and experiences with the occupational structure. 

First of aii| thetii what are the students* experiences of gender relations 
that would lead them to cbhstnict these meanings for themselves as workers? The 
answers are already partly established in the data and partly contained in as 
yet unreported accounts of relationships within students* families and among 
peers. 

In terms of their families* _ the students* parents basically portrayed a 

traditional sexual division bf labbr pattern in the home as well as at the work 
place. Many of the students had mothers^ and sbmetimes older sisters, whb had 
worked in offices. This work was often done oh a part-time basis^ or had been 
returned to bnce families had been raised. Mothers who did not work in bfficcs 
tended tb be emplbyed as sales clerks or cafeteria workers. Fathers ^ on the 
other hand, generally had histories bf full-time manual labor or civil service 
work; most of them were loading dock wbrkers^ laechanics, truck drivers, factory 
workers, or building custodians. A few students had fathers who were inail car- 
riers or police officers; one father was a high school teacher, and one was 
listed as an industrial engineer althoisgh he had never been tb college. 

In a similar manner traditional sex roles were enacted in the home. Although^ 
for example, three students mehtibhed fathers who cooked for the family, in no 
instance did the activity flow out of^a Jfaasic rble identity. In one case^ the 
mother had suffered a mental breakdown and had been ihstitutibhalized. The father, 
thereafter^ assumed the role bf housekeeper. In another instance, the father 
started sharing the responsibility fbr cooking with his high school daughters 
after his wife died. In the third instance, the father had been retired for 
some time because of disability. Sbara2t cooking had becbme a hobby for him. 

The usual pattern, however, vas the mother-as-homemaker. Nbt even a working 
mother and retired father guaranteed that the father would partake in routine 
housekeeping chores. In these capes, the running of the vacuum cleaner once a 
week seemed to vindicate the father ^ in his own eyes at least. 

The cultural productions of the students at school bften mirrored the 
gender codes they bbserved at home. Many of the senior girls ^ fbr instance, 
chose to take a child development class while the boys did not » even thbugh 
the class was open to them and the teacher was a firm believer in the course 
for all would be parents. 

In contrast to the female dominated child develbpment classes the male 
dominated autb mechanics. Although a few girls enrolled in it each year,^iDOSt 
chose tb stay aray or never even considered it. In explaining why she had not 
taken the cburse, Marion ^ a 1980 graduate, said to me. 
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i would have liked an aato repair cburse_ev«n though 

I'm all thumbs. But it was all. toys so I wQulaa^t 

hav-e felt right.... Nobody would think you d take 

mechanics unless you were loose. T^ey don t look 

at it like you might need to know that stuff » > 

eaSt^iatingly. the few boys who took cooking or child development were n^er 
described as loose. The one senior boy who took child development the year 
of ay observation, for instance, was merely considered the class ciowa. 

This same reluctance to put themselves in a position of ^1^8,^*^'*^'^!-^ 
criteria related to sexual activity (or perceived sexual activity) pre^>*||ed_ 
gome of the girls from taking the traditional senior spring vacation la Florida. 
When I asked one of the COOF students, for e^cample, why she was f°^"l 
Bahamas and not Florida over the spring break she answered that It was not any 
more expensive and* besides * girls ti39 went to Florida t^'^**? 
school with a 'rep,' whether they had earned it or not. Again, the innuendos 
of ♦having a rep' or 'being ioorae' never applied to boys. 

The students also enacted tradltloTOtl cultural forms of gender delations in 
the manner in which they participated ia "hat Bernstein calls the^esprees^e 
order of the school. This expressive order, often conveyed in school rttuats 
like assemblies and extracurricular activities, "«««ols the wanMission of 
the beliefs and moral system" and caS be contrasted to the instrumental order 
of the school "which controls the transmission of ?a^",^procedure8^and Judg 
ments involved in the acquisttion of specific skills {1975: 

A number of the eaOP students had been or still «^re, at^he of «he 

study, pepples, cheerleaders or pom-pom girls. As f« ''J^^^-*^"* 
participated in these roles for girls .ports-, rather, they J^',**^^' ^- 

basketball, swimming, wrestling, football or hockey. Being 

these groups meant that oh days of a pep rally or important gaae, J"" ^_ 
wore their uniforms, which usually consisted °f » ^y^*^"* lfj[l 

leading skirts and matching briefs. Even in sub-zero .8^'^' 
show support for boys' sports by baring their legs on their behalf. 

Two of the students in the COOP ctar.s, .Tan4i an^ Pans (an «-~f«iL|«'« 
the co-captains of the ?o«-?oa squad, and Maureen^ a former football PgPg' 
^s nominated for the esce^ positicm of homecoming g^^^J' J^^'^.^^^ 
started her COCP job with the State the sumer bafcre ^'^'^ ^ 
alter her work schedule once school began to accornodate her pom-pom practices. 

An incident that occurred one day « I^^^ ^"^^^SS^^^^IlS MS ISls 
highltghts the accepted patterns of relations between Wbodrow ^ boya a^ girls. 
3anie had cheered for the boys' swim team her junior year jmd ttose^yvvere^ 
quite friendly with her. On this particular day, one oL^he te^ ^^^^ 
3p on Janle frtm behind, "swept her off her f^^'^f^.'^^^f^f -f 
hir. Janle screamed in surprise, then laxighed. offering no sign of protest or 

displeasure. 

This iti^^tlve and submissive behavior was also present in 

school actl^ties the stud^ts reported. Doris, for gsta^, l^^^tS^tf al 
complained to ae about the "ass-piSchinr treatment girls were subjected to at 
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a particular bar in tdwui but she. Nancyi KriSp aad Josie continued to fre- 
quent it on a regular basis^ never voicing objections to the 'offenders. ' 
Terri admitted that she felt terrible if she scored higher than her boyfriend 
when they went bowling and sOTetiSes deliberately threw the bal the gutter. 
And Maureen said she often tcok her boyfriend's socks home to darh| although 
at the same time she was complaining about her mother's double standard re- 
garding house chores for her and her brother. 

The structure of gender relations at Wood row can be clearly seen in 

two of the most important student assemblies that took place during the year. 

School assemblies are ^ form of ritual betxivtor which ^ as i^iirnsttln says, 

involves a highly redundant form of communicatlbn in 
the sense tlxatt given th^ social contes;t, the messages 
are highly predictable. The messages themselves con- 
tain TOanlngs which are highly condensed . Thus the 
major meanings in ritual are extraverbal or indirect; 
for th'^y are not made verbally explicit. Ritual is 
a form of restricted code (1975: 62). 

Bernstein described rituals as a means of social control which prevent "the 
questioning of uhe basis of the ejcprcsstve culture and so are conditions for 
its effective transmission and reception" (1975: 56)* 

The Interpretation is generally supported by both the pheromeno logical and 
anthropological literature i Working within the framet^rk of Berger and tackaann's 
social constrxii-tton of reality for example ^ Mechlihg (1981: 138) contends that 
"out of the natural dimorphism of aex^ culture constructs gender. — whole sym- 
bolic orders of male/foale that pemeate everyday lite i" One of che ways in 
which this arbitrary ccmstnictlon is made to appear natural is through ritual 
dramatization which (as Hechllng quotes Frank Young) 

is the coOTunicatibtt strate^ typicrlly employed 
by solidarity groups in order to maintain their 
highly organized » but all the ^re vulnerable ^ 
defihltlc^ of the situatior* (1931: 144). 

Since tte school asc^lies reported hire uere prepared by students wttfi 
little or no adult supervision, they should be regarded as representative of 
student culturerather tton school ideology. These ^assemblies were called 
TWIRP and SENIOR AUD. TWIRP is an ^crotxva for The Woman is Reuqired to Pay 
(a variation of the Sadie Hawkins theme) and traditionally took place close 
to Valetine's Bay. the SENIOR ADD was scheduled close to graduation and was 
one of the fun rituals enacted to celebrate graduation. 

At the TWISP_4DD» a senior boy is traditionally crowh^ king in a con- 
scious take-off of the hoaiecottting queen crowning. This same type bf^ role 
reversal siiso^oc^rred during the SENIOR ADD, which seem^ to be structured 
on the AradCTy Awards format. Asaards were presented for various forms of 
notorious behwior with songs and skits interspersed for variety. The two 
main skits were f>erfora«i by seiior boys dressed as girls. 
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ii- . J^*^^*''|t_»fciti a parody of "The Twelve Siyi 6f Christmas," was called 

WltS ^fil^rJ*?" K^'^^^h" "P. twelve io^h^ 

with thetr backs to the audience singing »tooa 

le tny first year of schooling my father said to oe, 

Sdin^^fi*''' through Che twelve years, the boys turned around one by one. 
adding the specific line written for their year. Some of the don't t^re' 
Pick your nose, Suck your chunb. fight with boys, stuff your bra! liH 

^ thr'^7tS'.lllf r?..'^'""'.^*' LughSr'wls loudest 

hlS br^* when the "iffh L'^^*? ?° far.e the audience stuffing kleenex in 
+«^,4«?* ! . ^^^^ displaying ballbbhs (not too orlg- 

^SilrMdf^f^fS l^ ^^ «hirt to fo«n sr^laptuous breasts; and when the 
the he!p of ! pillowr ^^'^^^ appearance, created with 

The second skit turned out to be an iitroductlon to the '^ost Sexy 
Pair of tegs Aw|rd. The stage curtain was raised just high enough to re- 
^J°^^-^^ °^J^^yr^^ legs that obviously belonged to football 

likri^^ •« stereotyped n^^st 

Uh^s rh! or crossing as his number was called off for^udgme^ 

!^c^„^ ^* *"«^8ed from behind the cuftain to 

accept his a^rd in a tuxedo jacket ahd boxer shorts. 

I would argue that the specific form of social control exerctred in 

^oar^M^h^JS ^^^^^ ^actiSg a traditional gender 

code which identifies women primarily bh the basis of their sexuality at 

l^ntlS S^^if^H^^ school graduation, at the time when academic achieve- 
ment and accomplishment is foremost, the senior boys (in ways probably not 
realized by them) assert their superiority and dominance by dramatiziSR what 
l^lJi^l^ identity really is; the fact that the girls in the audience ap- 
peared to enjoy the humor in these sfelts as much as did they boys indicates 
^^^•-S??**"^? vulnerable, the dominant gender 

ttlattonf ""^"ins a high degree of tegitisacy amond Wbodrow's student pop- 

The language used during these events evinced the same strittfied struc- 
tijre of gender relations. Just minutes pribr to the sta^t of the SENIOR AITO 
when the planning committee was finishing last iiSute details like mlCrOphbni 
testing, a boy from the audience yelled to a gl^l on stage who could not be 
heard Well^spcak up, woman 1" The Seventh Award at the SENIOR AHB was 
called the pon Juan" or "Swinger" Award. In describing the award the male 
emcce^said, most guys like to tee£ a steady girl, but some of us don't." 
Somewhat surprisingly, this language, announcing wnership and possession, 
was not used solely by boys. Ciirfy. one of the 600? students, responded to 
a joking remark Mrs. Lewis made about dating with the remark, "I'm not inter- 
ested. I'm taken . 

^ Other Occurrences during these assemblies also revealed the same dominant 
gender code. Boys and girls, except fbr a few st^y couples, chose to segre^ 
gate themselves in the audience. The boys tended to cluster in the back from 
where they would direct cat calls and wolf whistles to various girls on sta«. 
These clusters of boys would also hoot and snicker at the singing of such 
f*P°^^.^«^tlc songs as "ir* and "Close to Toy." The girls sitting in 
^ront of them would then torn around to shbtit "Oft, stmt up" or "Crow Up" 
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and would ahow their appreclatlbh of the dixet oh stage (and for a culture of 
romance) by giving them a lohg^ loud^ atandlhg ovation 

So the combination of ritualized and everyday pnxctices embodying the iex:u;flZt 
division of labor and the bi-*polarity of gender roles both at home and school 
confirmed and splidif led the meaning of the students own personal .wage labor 
indentities. Those processes which they were both observers of and partlci* 
pants Ih^ guided them toward traditionally defined women's work, well before 
graduation from high school* the particular form of women's work they chose, 
however, (in this case clerical work) resulted from a quite sophisticated 
understanding of real job possibilities in the occupational structure. 

The meaning office wrk carried for students^ its appropriateness 
for them as women, is embedded in the possibilities it holds out for emptoy- 
metit* this is quite apparent in the preceding ethnographic description. Stu- 
dents are discouraged from considering occupations with limited openings such 
as teaching, and from consider Ihg bccupatibhs where the openings for women 
seem llmlted-^such as managements in Donna's words "it seems like the men 
are the ones who are going to get the higher positions." 

If office jobs continue to increase while manufacturing and professional 
jobs disappear^ women will undoubtedly apply for office work in ever greater 
numbers. They can also be expected to internalize an ever stronger sexual 
division of labor ideology as competition Mong males increases for the few 
remaining industrial jobs. Woman's place wtli be regarded more strongly as 
somewhere that is not messy, greasy or dirty. A traditional culture of fes- 
ininity wherein women are regarded as soft, clean and delic<ite creatures will 
probably intensify • 

What this analysis clearly indicates is that the meaning of wbrk^ career 
ambitions, aspirations, and orientations are fundamentally misconceived when 
posited as individual level, psychological variables. Although certain dis** 
positions and forms of consciousness ultimately reside within persons » although 
they ultimately shape meanings and Id^Titities^ these characteristics do not 
initially emerge from the individual^ but from the cultural context, itself 
formed (in Bourdieu's terminoto^) by an objective structure of job prbbabillties. 

Only by constructing the objective structures (price 
curves, chance of access to higher education, laws 
bf the matrimbnial market, etc.) is one able to pose 
the question bf the mechanisms through which the re^ 
iationship is established between the structures and 
the practices of the repressitatlons which accompany 
them, instead of treating these ^thought objects' as 
'reasons' or 'motives' aiul making them the determining 
cause bf the practices (Boixrdieu^ 1977: 21). 

Objective structures, not the individual, give rise to particular cot^ 

mon sense notions and cultural orientations from which job aspirations and 

work TKanings emerge. These objective structures ultimately must be brought 
into the analysis in order to explain why certain jobs are comsldered reason- 
able or unreasonable i desirable or undesirable fbr particular groups^for it 
is the structxires that establish for pebple a sense bf what Is ^ssible^ a 
sense of what is **reaitty" (Bourdieu, 1977: 164). 
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Gbhciusibh 

i have claimed that the utilization of a cultural reproduction theory 
has made two basic and related contributions to this analysis of "meaning 
making" among office education students. Those cphtributibns are that it 
is particularly well-suited to an avbidahcei on the one hahd^ of ah indi- 
vidual-level ^ voliinteeristic type of analysis wherein each person is 
basically unconstrained in the constitution of meaning -making and personal 
subjectivity, and^ on the other hand, weii-suited to an avoidance of a 
highly structural, deterministic view of the social construction of meaning. 
Let me briefly summarize each of these points. 

Had this paper been limited to th^ first half* namely the reasbhs and 
iibh-reasbhs for students chbosing the COOP program, it would have conveyed 
a highly distorted image of the choice process: one that was overly rational 
and articulable, rooted foremost and primarily in individual consciousness. 
What the second half of this paper revealed is that "variables" such as 
ambition, aspiration, and sex-role identification are not primarily psychd- 
Ibgical but ciiltural and that culture has a strong basis in the opportunity 
structure. Perceptibhs of this structure are hbt primarily psychblbgical 
blocks to achievement^ they are real insights that prbvide the basis for 
cultural "accommodation strategies." 



Conversely, had this paper started with the needs of the occupational 
structure, the expansion of the service sector, the increased demands for 
and ideological level in recruiting and training students for those jobs, 
it would have conveyed ah bverly deterministic view bf sbcial prbcess^ 
one in which individuals merely respond Co the needs of objective structures, 
in this case, for instance, students would be seen as entering the CGOP 
program as a purely rational response to job openings in office occupations; 

What the infusion of a cultural perspective does in this analysis is 
to more properly cbntextualize the process of rieaning-making arid to illumi- 
nate some bf the spaces withia the sbcial system viewed as a structured 
tbtality--in this case spaces between the individual^ the instrumental 
and expressive orders bf the school, the culture of peer grbups and familie£i# 
and the needs of the economy in order to demonstrate both how sbcial re- 
production occurs and where transformation processes could possibly occur. 

Since there is a profound homology among the structures and practices 
that encode prdpor gender relations, it is not surprising that the COOP stu- 
dents accept and reproduce the meaning of traditional sex roles in their 
vocational choice. But^ in addition^ what my data clearly indicate is that 
a primary mechanism in the reproductibn of a cultural fbnh (even a subordinate 
culture) is the benefit a group derives from reproducing iti A traditional 
culture of femininity is not irrational; it is an adaptation or accommodation 
(albeit unconscious) to the perceived structural limitations of their lives; 
it is a choice of the best alternatives thought to be available; 
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Given the scarcity of profcdsionat-icvei or interesting career-t^^ 
jobs and the difficulty of handling such a job aloisg vltfa hotne/famiiy re- 
iponsibilitiesi the euyhasls the COOP students placed on g tiraditional 
feminine code exhibited & certain amount of good sense. Reproducing a 
tfadttlonai culture of fe^ntnity can even be interpreted as a way of 
escaping the tedioiss demands of wage labor and of denying it power over 
the seif« 
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